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approaches, including a system of meshes, rhizomes, and nodes proposed by 
Anne Cranny-Francis as a more representative model of the way in which people 
interact with the Internet, forging connections and moving content from one 
location to another. However, having discussed these at length, he then questions 
whether or not ‘viewing the debates occurring on the internet as part of a separate 
new form of public sphere[s]’ (208) is even valuable. Concluding the theoretical 
overview, the observation is made that the ‘guiding values and hierarchies that 
inform the work of the media critics are present on the internet’ (208), which 
seems like an admission of defeat; if it is easier to engage with critical writing on 
the Internet in the same way as a newspaper review, it might have been more 
fruitful to have continued to do this in the chapter. Ultimately, after a survey of 
the different types of writing, the conclusion drawn is that the role of critic (if not 
necessarily that of media critic) will continue to be relevant and valuable in the 
explosion of television and writing about television, the question being which 
critical voices will prevail, and whether they will be appointed by the media or by 
a ‘popular plebiscite’ (230); an interesting question, the answer to which may 
become clear in the future, and merits further observation and study. 

These reservations aside, Rixon’s book acts as a useful and engaging 
introduction to the subject of TV criticism in Britain and its development, and 
convincingly argues for the need for future study on this engaging topic. Indeed, 
it highlights the need for further development of theoretical approaches to 
Internet-based texts - yet another instance of the challenges faced by the critical 
community to new, dynamic subjects and media. 
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Hard to swallow: hardcore pornography on screen, edited by Claire Hines and 
Darren Kerr, New York, Wallflower Press, 2012, 244 pp., £17.50 (paperback), 
ISBN 978-0231162135 

This collection reflects current critical, academic, pedagogic, and personal 
engagements with hardcore pornography on screen. There is a great breadth of 
subjects, from the shift of pornography from the cinema to the Internet; feminist, 
queer, and sex-positive pornography; the status of sex workers and adult 
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performers; the cataloguing, archiving, and curating of the history of hardcore; 
and the interaction between mass culture and hardcore scenes. Many themes 
recur across the essays - most notably, the attempt to reveal female agency and 
spaces for female desire even within scenes which have a coercive narrative. 
There seems to be a consensus across the chapters that the argument has moved 
well beyond the pro/anti stage of porn critique and into more critically nuanced 
and politically balanced spaces. The pioneering work of Linda Williams remains 
a key point of reference, and her concept of ‘onscenity’ is clearly visible in the 
writings of contemporary pornography scholars. Another clear theme is the re- 
evaluation of the status of hardcore pornography in a cinematic era where porno- 
chic films such as Baise-Moi, 9 Songs, Destricted, and Shortbus portray explicit 
sex scenes in mainstream feature films. Our current cultural preoccupations with 
capitalism and its failings inform much of the discussion on the nature of 
pornographic commerce, both within scenes and in the status of porn as industrial 
product. At a time when porn is becoming less financially viable, due to the 
widespread availability of free or pirated material, there is a real critical interest 
in porn as work, as commercial, and the capital of the money shot as proof that 
sex has happened, that the commercial exchange has been fulfilled. One final 
theme that emerged was that of the gonzo pornographer as an outlier - Max 
Hardcore’s brutal scenes of enemas, throat-fucking, and vomiting are invoked by 
other members of the industry as proof that their own feminist credentials are in 
tact. The thoughtful essay by Stephen Maddison asks whether it is in fact Max 
Hardcore who simply reveals, rather than perverts, the nature of hardcore. 

Editors Darren Kerr and Claire Hines, who both have excellent essays in the 
collection, offer an affectionate introduction, drawing attention to the punning 
title, and admitting the potential range of reasons for interest in the study of 
pornography, including titillation. Their invocation of the MoSex - the 
amusingly recast Museum of Sex - is a neat way into an overview of porn studies 
as it currently stands, and as it is reflected by the book. 

Section One, ‘Turned On - Hardcore Screen Cultures’, is a fascinating look 
at the shifts in the way porn is consumed and is also interested in the way in which 
pornography is often presented as though it is another kind of media - for 
example, documentary film. This ambivalence on the part of the consumer to at 
once have access to unlimited pornographic material, and yet to seek out hardcore 
that is more respectably disguised as something else, is an indication of the 
uneasy, hypocritical relationship that still exists with porn today. Brian McNair’s 
‘Pornography in the Multiplex’ gives an excellent overview of the shift in porn 
consumption from the multiplex to the Internet. This essay also offers a summary 
of the ways in which mainstream film’s relationship to the representation of 
pornography has changed. McNair characterised this as a move from narratives 
of anxiety and pathology to those of porno-chic, or positive representations of sex 
workers and pornographers, through to the recent move towards blurring of 
boundaries between art house, experimental film, and porn. These concerns about 
the difficulty in identifying and categorising pornographic materials recur 
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throughout the collection. Karen Boyle’s detailed study of the dubious 
documentaries on porn that litter late night television, offers a critique of the 
way in which sex workers are presented, divided, always along gendered lines. 
Feona Attwood asks whether alt-porn really represents diversity, equality, and 
choice, or whether sites claiming to be alternative, queer spaces are just finding 
new ways to commodify their products in a fragmented marketplace. 
‘Pornogogy: Teaching the Titillating’ is an overview of the history of engaging 
with porn in the academy, both through representation of education-related 
erotica and the difficulties of teaching explicit material. By addressing the blurred 
boundaries and dilemmas of academic porn studies, Mark Jones and Jerry 
Carlin’s chapter is self-reflective and thought-provoking. 

The second section, ‘Come Again? Hardcore in History’, opens with Linda 
Williams’ essay on stag films, an uncomfortable piece which looks at the 
reclamation of female agency in various stag films, including Getting his Goat - 
a film where a goat fulfils the role of sex worker much to the female actors’ 
delight. There is a darker side to these stag films in KKK Night Riders - an 
exploitative rape film with interracial and gendered violence. Linda Williams 
reminds us that reclamation of feminist spaces in hardcore is not always an 
untroubled act. Darren Kerr’s re-appraisal of the feminist potentiality of 
notorious 1970 feature Behind the Green Door is an ingenious close analysis 
which delivers an original reading of an old staple. Next, Stephen Maddison’s 
chapter on Max Hardcore is a meticulously researched essay, which unflinchingly 
records the extreme nature of Hardcore’s gonzo scenes and asks the pertinent 
question whether other pornographers vilify Hardcore in order to better justify 
their own practices. Particularly engaging is his close reading of the 
unrepresentability of female pleasure in these scenes; he asks if Hardcore is 
simply documenting the farce of feigned female pleasure in analogous scenes. 
Claire Hines' look at the world of Hollywood-movie-derived plotlines in porn 
focuses on the tension between narrative and spectacle. Who is watching these 
films and for what purpose? The confusion between mainstream and hardcore is a 
recurring theme throughout the collection, and this chapter cleverly weaves 
together those ideas. 

The section ‘Fluid Exchanges: Hardcore Forms and Aesthetics’ begins with 
an innovative study of fashion, clothing, and hardcore. It asks questions about 
style and aesthetics that would at first appear counter-intuitive in a mostly naked 
genre, but this essay reveals the artificiality of adult movies, however naturalised 
they may have become. Beth Johnson’s chapter on Shortbus brings together the 
concerns and questions that recur throughout this collection, and indeed across 
contemporary porn studies as a whole: what constitutes pornography now that 
mainstream films such as Shortbus, Anatomy of Hell, 9 Songs, and Baise-Moi 
feature ‘real sex’? Susanna Paasonen brings a welcome change in location to 
Finland, one of the only non-US/UK views in the collection. This essay brings up 
issues of patriotism, authenticity, and desire as Finnporn promises 100% Finnish 
girls as a mark of excellence. 
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In her chapter ‘Reel Intercourse: Doing Sex on Camera’, Clarissa Smith 
explores the stylistic and aesthetic choices of two actors - Eve Angelina and 
Allie Sin - and critiques their skills as actors, performers, and sexual athletes. 
Her close analysis of Allie Sin’s 10 minute scene, focusing particularly on a 4- 
minute section where there is a close-up of Allie’s face as she fellates her co-star, 
reveals the grace and beauty of her acting, something that is not often focused on 
in adult performers. Smith also points out the misogynistic backlash suffered by 
female porn stars, and the implicit, uncomfortable assumptions that they are not 
artists at all, but prostitutes - itself a gross misunderstanding of the mechanics of 
sex work. Her autobiographical look at the life and career of Eve Angelina is 
affectionate and admiring. This kind of humanising, respectful discourse is a 
positive addition to the collection and creates a truly feminist space for discussion 
of pornography. 

The last two essays are the only two on explicitly queer themes. John Mercer 
writes on Treasure Island Productions, barebacking, and the power bottom in gay 
pornography. As one of the only representations of gay pornography in the 
collection, this essay engages with contentious issues without reducing them to 
medicalised, pathologised discourses. Rebecca Beirne handles the age-old issue 
of lesbian pornography - and the problems of making porn by women for women 
when lesbian love scenes have been appropriated and perverted by mainstream 
heterosexual pornography. Her chapter offers a review of lesbian-made and 
lesbian-oriented films. 

Though there are some concerns about the US/UK bias and sparseness of 
queer representation amongst these essays, this is an excellent snapshot of porn 
studies as they are today and provides an insight into the range and quality of 
critical engagement with hardcore pornography in the industry, in the academy, 
and beyond. 
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Dark borders: film noir and American citizenship, by Jonathan Auerbach, 
Durham, NC, Duke University Press, 2011, £ 15.99, ISBN 978-0-8223-5006-4 

In Dark Borders: Film Noir and American Citizenship, Jonathan Auerbach starts 
by quoting statements made to the FBI by Hollywood insider ‘Confidential 
Informant T-10’, where the informant expressed a hope that Congress would help 
Hollywood cleanse its household of communism. The informant, Ronald Reagan, 
thought that communist party membership should be seen as definitively ‘un- 
American’ and made criminal. Auerbach uses Reagan’s covert informant activity 


